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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM, 


Mr. Editor—While lookmg orer.a collection of 


miscellancous selections from newspapers, I found | 
the following conclusion of a very affvcting and in- | 


teresting’ tale. 
cout have furnished you with the whole, but as I 
do not possess the first part, I have to request that 
There is, in my opinion, an un- 


{ should have been much pleased 


you will insert this. 


just distinction made between the two sexes in cases | 


like the one related below. Tia man, after winning 
the heart of one of the other sex, leaves her, a pray 
to disappointment, subject to the goadings of 

* One chilling remembrance, one sorrow that throws 


Its bleak ilis alike o’er her joys and her woes,’’ 


he. is justly denounced as a villain, and expelled 
from virtuous society ; while, on the other hand, a 
female can discard, at pleasure, one whose addresses 
she may previously have encouraged, and whose 
flame she may have fanned by unequivocal indica- 
tions of a return, and yet incur no censure. On the 
contrary, people are more prone to ridicule the man, 
and wound his feelings by every means in their pow- 
er. Although the effects of disappointment are ap- 
parently less disastrous in the male sex than in the fe- 
male, yet it should be recollected, that as the cause 
is the same, it is but fair to suppose that it will pro- 
duce a like effect. And perhaps a man suffers more 
from an affection of this nature than a woman, for 
the very good reason that he attempts to conceal it, 
and rather brave the tempest, while a woman yields 
to the blast, and so escapes its fury—as the supple 
willow will escape uninjured, while the noble and 
unyielding oak is riven to itscentre. But enough of 
this; I have extended this note to a greater length 
than I anticipated, and my only excuse is, that 
“ The thoughts we cannot bridle 
Force their way against the will.” 

The first part of this story, if my memory serves 
me, was a description of the funeral of the young 
man, and the grief of the mother ; who, kneeling on 


of his fair destroyer, whose reckless levity, and un- 
principled conduct, was the means of bringing the 
moTuER’s “ grey hairs in sorrow to the grave.” — P. 


THE BLIND WIDOW’S SON. 
“ What stuff is this? Marry, a tale of love.” 
" OLD PLAY, 
“ Why did you win my virgin heart, 
Yet leave that heart to break 2” 
WILLIAM AND MARGARET. 

It seemed that the young man, whose interment | 
witnessed, was of a delicate coustitution, and a mel- 
ancholy turn of mind. From all that I could learn 
of him, he must have been one of those beings, all 
soul'and sentiment, that we sometimes meet with, 

who appear to be formed of finer clay, and to be cast 
in a more pertect mould than the every day creatures 





| of the world. He was a wonderful admirer of nature ; 
iand his delight was to wander alone in the fields to 
He held but little commu- 
nication with the young men of the village, yet he 


indulge his meditations. 


| was neither dark nor distant ; and to his blind moth- 
But he 
seemed to derive his chief pleasure from his lonely 
| musings ; perhaps from the consciousness that he 
| could tind no kindred spirit % participate in his feel- 
jings. At this period the only daughter of Major 
| Merton, a gentleman of considerable wealth in the 


'erhe was a dutiful and affectionate son. 


} 


| neighborhood, having finished her education at a 
| fashionable boarding school, returned home. Nature 
| had made her-a very lovely voung woman , but she 
was vain, fond of conquest, and possessed very little 
feeling. Itistrue she could weep at a pathetic sto- 
ry, and she was never ata loss for a pretty sentiment ; 
but the current of her mind ran cold, although an oc- 
casional sun-beam might seem to light its surface.— 


the too sensitive boy, and he stood mutely gazing at 
her as she passed himin her father’s carriage : he 
nad neverseen such loveliness before. She rose to 
his sight like the beautiful creation of a blissful 
dream ; the realized vision of his brightest imagin- 
ings. He had long sighed for an object to which he 
could turn with confidence, and breathe the hopes 
and wishes, the fancies and conceptions, with which 
his soul was teeming, and here he fancied he had 
found that being. The difference of wealth and sta- 
tion never once occurred; or, if it did, it melted 
away before the fervor of his hopes. 
seemed to receive a new impulse: he became more 
active and less abstracted ; the tide of his thoughts 
no longer spread itself over the face of nature, to 
wander unconfined amid its boundless beauties ; it 
narrowed at once and directed its course to one ob- 
ject. He haunted Major Merton’s grounds from 
morning till night, and returned too happy to have 
snatched a passing glance at the form of his beloved. 


4 


His spirit 





nan unlucky hour her beauty caught the eye of 


The young lady, like most young ladies, was not) 
slow in remarking the conquest she had made ; and | on the damp ear" 
ithe grave of her son, heaped curses upon the head | although her ambition suggested that her lover was | sibility till long after nudnight, wien he arose in a 
































































neither rich nor noble, her vanity was gratified b; 
the mute homage of her lowly swain. There was 
something she thought delightfully romantic in th: 
matter, and she resolved pour passer le temps, to fs 

vor his au... esses. She was deeply readin novels 
and romances ; not the compositions:of this descrip 
tion of the present day, in which good sense and pro 
priety are in gencral to be found, but the leose pra 
ductions of the French school, which too often find 
their way into fashionable seminaries, [fer maid, too. 
who shared her entire confidence, was no stranger > 
to intrigue. The affair was conducted with all im- 
aginable secresy and caution. The usual means 
were resorted to; a note was dropped, and an 2s 
signation appointed. But who can paint the rap- 

tures of the happy lover, when, trembling, confused. Y 
and unable to articulate, he stood before the objec 

of his love ? In short, the poor youth became the 

dupe to his credulity, and gave up his soul to a pas 
sion the most delicate and refined. The artful gir! 

with the aid of her worthless confidant, left no means | 
untried to effect her purpose. She soon observed 

that her rustic lover was a perfect child of nature, a 

creature of sentiment and feeling ; and she framed 

The i 
beauties and the wonders of nature presented an am- 


her discourse to suit with the turn of his mind. 


ple field, and her education afforded her the means 
of discoursing to advantage on these matters. When d 
thus engaged how eagerly would the unenlightcned 
boy “devour her discourse,” how fondly drink 
“ The dear delicious poison of her tongue.” 

At first he was timid, shy and diffiident, but he 
gradually became tender, impassioned and eloquent; 
yet still, in all his words and actions, with the pure 
feeling inseparable fiom true love, he preserved the 
most perfect respect towards the object of his pas- 
sion. He viewed her asa being of a pure and exalted 
nature, a bright intellectual spirit, in the light of 
whose presence it was bliss to stand; the music of 
whose voice it was rapture to hear. A grove on her 
father’s ground was the happy place where they 
met; and here, one evening, the enamored youth 
ventured to give vent to his full heart, in a free con- 
fession of the passion that swayed his every thought, 
and gave life and vigor to his mounting hopes. The 
young lady appeared surprised and offended ; she 
blushed and bit her lips ; and then, with a heartless 
levity, she laughed in his face, and asked him if he 
could really suppose that her condescension was ev- 
er meant to have such atendency? She then de- 
sired him, since his presumption had led him so far, 
never more to think of meeting her again; and with 
the air of offending dignity left hint and returned to 
her home ! 
ly credit his hearng ; he appeared lost and bewil- 


The unhappy young man could scarce- 


dered ; his heart seemed to smk within him, and a 
cold chill shot throug: his frame ; he flung himself 


ere he lav in a state of insen- 
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cold shiver, and, rather from habit than choice, he 
returned to his mother’s dwelling, 
** In hopeless, helpless, brokeness of heart.” 

A fever of the brain was the immediate conse- 
quence of his damp bead, and the excess of his feel- 
ings ; and in his ravings, the frequent repetition of 
the name of his fair destroyer, but too well disclosed 
the cause of his disorder. In this state he continued 
for some time, till the fever gradually abated, and he 
sunk into a deep calm ; but though nature had con- 
quered the disease, the poison of despair was not to 
he eradicated. ’ In time, he left his bed, and he once 
more wandered in the fields, but it was clear his rea- 
son was impaired: he no longer stood to contem- 
plate the heavens, 

“ Like some entranced and visionary seer.” 


Nor would he stoop, as he was wont to do, and 
pluck the wild blossoms that sprung up in his path, 
to admire the minuteness of their beauty. Pale, 
wasted, and woe-begone, he strayed from place to 
place, apparently unconscious that the sun was 
beaming in the sky, the flowers blooming in his way, 
and the birds singing around him, It was feared 
while he continued in this state that he would have 
attempted suicide ; and some of the young men of 
the village agreed in turn to watch h* 1 at a distance; 
but although he had witnessed the total wreck of 
his fondest hopes ; though life to him was a checr- 
fess blank, and death the only good or hope he could 
pray for, his spirit was too weak to contemplate self- 
destruction ; indeed he was hastening to the grave 
in a way as certain though less speedy. The essence 
of life appeared to evaporate by degrees from his 
wasted body, till at last « single sigh would seem to 
be sufficient to dissolve the union; and so it was. 
—One calm evening he lay down on the fatal 
spot where he had last saw the object of his unhap- 
py passion, and, with his arms folded across his 
breast, he breathed his last, as he faintly articulated 
her name ! 


THE RENUNCIATION. 

The castle of La Fontine was situated on the Rhine; 
the entrances to it were defended by a ditch and 
draw bridge, which gave admission to a spacious 
court, overgrown with high grass, and led to the 
grand hall from which the apartments of the castle 
appeared. These gloomy rooms, adorned with mag- 
nificent furniture, gave decided proof of their an- 
tiquity, and filled the mind with sensations of sol- 
emn awe, when viewing the fallen grandeur of de- 
parted opulence. The battlements and turrets ap- 
peared proudly to overlook the Rhine, seeming to 
bid defiance to the ravages of time and the fury of 
the storm ; while the hanging woods, of fir and pine, 
veiled its rugged walls from common observation. 

Within the castle bloomed the beauteous and fair 
Antoinette, who was a pattern of female softness, del- 
icacy and goodness ; love had not yet entered her 
youthful breast, and she knew no blessing so great as 
that of her father’s tenderness, and her sister Clara’s 
friendship and esteem ; sorrow had never held but a 
momentary hold on her heart, and the keenest’an- 
guish she had ever felt seized her on the death of 


Antoinette sought relief in never-ceasing tears.— 
On the banks of some wild andmelancholy stream, 
with all the enthusiasm of grief, she would mourn 
her parent lost, and from that moment, took no de- 
light in her former sports or her sister Clara’s friend- 
ship. Happily a change soon appeared ; her tears 
no longer flowed ; for while she gazed on the suc- 
cessor to her father’s d6mains in silent admiration, 
the wounds her breast had received, gradually heal- 
ed, and a thousand delicious sensations swelled her 
tender heart. ‘ 

The count d’Arvilie was very young, beautiful, 
tall, graceful and engaging ; he bad not yet dispos- 
ed of his heart, and thought Clara and Antoinetie 
two very amiable and beautiful women. The spright- 
liness of the former charmed him, and the artless 
beauty of the latter called forth all his admiration ; 
but he had not yet decided to which to give his heart. 

Antuinette’s returning gaiety delighted the amia- 
ble Claras who lived but in the happiness of her sis- 
ter; and tosee her smle was the highest gratifica- 
tion she derived, the company of the count excepted. 
D’Arville’s stay at the castle fur exceeded the time 
he had at first proposed ; yet he knew not how to 
tear himself from the enjoyment of the company of 
the amiable ladies. Dissatisfied with himself for not 
knowing his own heart, and quickly deciding which 
of the two held him in chains, he at length prepared 
to probe the wound he head received ; and after ma- 
ture examination, found that the bright eyes of Clara 
had so instantaneously pierced him, With this con- 
viction, he one day sovgeht his enslaver, and opened 
to her the secret of his heart. Clara blushed ; and 
with liberal candor, confessed a similar attachment. 
The count appeared in raptures, and the heart of 
Clara throbbed with the liveliest joy. To the sister 
of her affections she prepared to communicate her 
happiness ; but what was her emotion on behold- 
ing Antoinette’s countenance change from a burning 
blush to an ashy paleness; and, being repulsed with 
coolness, the next moment to find her lifeless in her 
arms, Clara’s agony was extreme ; and, till her sis- 
ter’s eyes unclosed, she did not venture to breathe ; 
and when they did she gave a vent to her suppressed 
tears. Antoinette did not attempt to interrupt them, 
but sat by her side, mqurnfully gazing at the castle, 
ever and anon heaving a deep-drawn sigh. Clara 
at length recovered from her emotion ; and, taking 
a hand of Antoinette, with an affectionate pressure, 
asked if she found herself better. Her sister spoke, 
but the enquiry remained unanswered. 

*Success and welfare attend you, with the object 
of your affections ; and may you, my sweet Clara,’ 
said she ‘never know a moment’s sorrow, possessed 
of him.’ 

Clara appeared more and more surprised. Antoi- 
nette, after a struggle with her feelings, thus contin- 
ued : 

* Go leave me now, sister, since I am quite well. 
Seek the count d’Arville : he, no doubt, misses your 
long absence from the castle ; farewell, happy Clara.’ 

Her sister looked back with a lingering anxiety, at 
a loss what to understand by her behavior ; and, 
when out of Antoinette’s sight, again burst into tears. 

Meanwhile the count d’Arville was buried in re- 





Monsieur La Fontine, her only surviving parent. 





yolying the past, and dwelling on the hopes the 








beauteous Clara had given him, till the appearance 
of the object of his thoughts interrupted him. He 
stared when he saw her, and became alarmed at her 
pale, melancholy countenance. 

‘Does my adorable Clara already repent of the 
half promise she has given me ? ah ! if so, Fam very 
wretched indeed.’ 

Clara blushed at the retort ; and, in a faint voice, 
assured him she did not as yet repent. The count’s 
uneasiness, at her reply, immediately vanished. But, 
when he heard of Antoinette’s indisposition, he again 
became dejected ; and, taking leave of Clara, he 
went in search of the fair invalid. He found her, 
apparently discomposed, sitting in an arbor in her 
garden, where Clara had left her. At sight of him 
she would have retired, but he ‘prevented her res 
treat by catching her hand; at the same time he 
exclaimed : 

‘0, Antoincite, do not quit me |’ 

* What would you, sir ?? asked she. 

‘ Your presence, a few moments,’ returned d’Ar- 
ville; and Antoinette resumed her-seat. Some 
minutes passed without either speaking. Antoinette. 
at length br6éke the pause, by suddenly exclaiming : 

‘I congratulate you, count d’Arville. I have un- 
fortunately broke in upon your happiness, and inter 
rupted the joy this day ought to wear throughout 
the castle. You must pardon me, and’ 

‘Good heavens, Antoinette, would you apologise 
for your indisposition ? Ishould be selfish, indeed, 
if that were by me thought untimely or’ 

Here a servant brought a letter to the count, 
which he found to be from his father, desiring his 
immediate attendance home, to be present at the 
nuptials of his only sister, Mademoiselle Palmira d’- 
Arville ; and the count, with mournful steps, went 
towards the castle with the beautiful Antoinette. 

The next day d’Arville departed, and the follew- 
ing week the ladies removed from the castle to a 
convent in the neighborhood. Here Antoinette had 
not long resided before a light fever seized on her, 
and nearly reduced her to the yawning grave. Clara 
hung over the dying maid, in an agony too great to 
describe ; and from her delirious ravings, learnt the 
fatal passion that had hitherto prayed upon her and 
had now reduced her to such a condition. Clara was 
divided between love and duty. Must she give up 
d’Arville ? Had he not said he lived but for her ? 
Ah! would he, if she renounced him, marry Antoi- 
nette ? Hecertainly would, she thought ; and, be- 
lieving herself assured of this, she determined never 
to wed the count. , 

‘ Live ! live ! my charming Antoinette !’ she cried, 
clasping her to her breast. ‘Live, my sister! my 
angel! d’Arville is yours, and yours only ! 

Antoinette’s hollow eye gleamed with the fire of 
transport ; her pale cheeks were suffused with burn- 
ing blushes ; and the sweetest siniles lighted up her 
heavenly countenance. 

‘Can it be” she cried. ‘Is it possible such 2 
blessing isin store for me? Ah, no, Yet, can you 
trifle with my feelings ? You can—you do. He loves 
the happier Clara ; with his own lips he said it ; and 
in that moment I fitst knew I was the most wretched 
of women.’ 

‘Then be sono longer, if d’Arville can make you 
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otherwise, my Antoinette ; for, indeed, I will give 
him up to you.’ 

‘ And can you make me such a sacrifice ” asked 
Antoinette. ‘Ah, no! it must not be; I will not 
rob you of happiness ; for who so deserving of it as 
my beauteous sister ”” 

Clara tried every endeavor to overcome her sister's 
objections, which, at length, proved effectual ; and 
she had the pleasure of seeing Antoinette gradually 
recover health from the hope, she oftimes gave her 
of love, being nearly extinguished in her heart, and 
that she could now behold d’Arville as her husband 
without emotion, 

In the mean time the count had seen hig»sister 
Palmira’s happiness ratified by an union with the 
man of her choice ; and having taken an affection- 
ate farewell of his father, who longed for the time 
when his son would bring his bride, set out from his 
chateau for the castle La Fontine. As he journey- 
ed towards it, his thoughts were constantly fixed on 
its mistress. His Clara’s lively sallies every moment 
sung in his cars; he dwelt upon her smiles with 


pleasure, and wished most ardently again to enjoy’ 


them. The image of Antoinette next presented it- 
self. 

What an angelic countenatiée, thought he ; what 
eyes; what a form; butoh! her voice, how thrill- 
ing, how transporting. 

He felt a throbbing at his heart he had never ex- 
perienced before, and for some time forgot there 
was a Clarain the world. 

When he arrived at the convent, he was met by 
Clara ; his joy was great at the sight of her ; but his 


_ eye sought with a lingering anxiety for her sister — 


Clara perceived it, and instantly told him of her for- 
tunate escape from death. His countenance every 
moment changed while she was talking. 

‘ Thank heaven, she is well,’ ejaculated he, when 
she had finished the account of her illness. ‘ Thank 
heaven, she is well !’ 

‘Shall I bring her to you” asked Clara, with- 
drawing her penetrating eye. 

‘Ah! will you, indeed—can you? Ah, you know 
not’ 

He stopt, conscious of what he was uttering ; and 
Clara, with a smile, left the convent parlor. 

In a few minutes she returned, leading the beau- 
teous invalid ; d’Arville rushed forward to meet her ; 
and Antoinette, bursting into a flood of tears, hid 
her head in the bosom of Clara. 





‘Ah, Antoinette,’ cried the count, ‘how altered 
since I last saw you. To what danger have you not 
been exposed ?” 

‘Ah, if EF had lost you, then, indeed, the world 
would have been lost to me !” 

He sunk at her feet, seizing her hand, and imprint- 
ing on it countless burning kisses. A thousand 
blushes crowded over her face ; she sighed ; she 
wept ; but did not withdraw her hand. Clara’s heart 
expanded with joy. She joined their hands. 

‘I see how it is,’ she cried : ‘ ye love each other, 
and thus let me unite two grateful hearts.’ 

A few months after, d’Arville and Antoinette were 
married ; and as the happiest of men, the count nev- 
er ceased to bless Clara’s generous renunciation. 


THE DYING CHILD. 

j The taper was just glimmering in the socket, as 
the weary and sorrowful mother awaked from a mo- 
mentary slumber to renew her anguish : she turned 
her eyes on her expiring infant, whose dim orbs 
were slowly moving in their hollow abodes, It was 
midnight, and nothing was heard but the strokes of 
the clock pendulum and the heavy sighs of a discon- 
solate father, which mingled witb the short deep 
breath of his suffering darling. Half raised, and 
leaning on his pillow, he had been watching the 
dread moment when a sigh or a struggle should an- 
nounce, that hope and life had together taken their 
everlasting flight. A sudden flutter drew the atten- 
tion of the wretched parents from the melancholy 
object of their meditation : it was the expiring inno- 
cent’s favorite bird, whose food had been neglected 
ever since the danger of its little admirer had ab- 
sorbed all other care ; and, as the sad presage of his 
fate, it now expired! The parents looked alter- 
nately on each other and on the bird ; and, at this in- 
stant, to add to their distresses, the candle ceased to 
burn—the father seized the infant’s hand—the moth- 
er fclt for its forehead, but the pulse was still, and all 
was cold ! 





FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A STUDENT. 


A FRAGMENT. 

There is something inexpressibly touching 
in an anecdote which I have heard of a foreign ar- 
tist. He was an American, and had come hither (he 
and his young wife) to paint for fame and—a_ sub- 
sistence. ‘hey were strangers in England: they 
had to fight against prejudices anc poverty ; but their 
affection for each other solaced them under every 
frown of furtune. They could think, at least, “all 
the way over” the great Atlantic ; and their fancy 
(little cherished here) had leisure to be busiy among 
the friends and scenes which they had left behind. 
A gentleman, who had not seen them for some time, 
went one day to the artist’s painting-room, and ob- 
served him pale and worn, enquired about his health, 
and afterwards regarding his wife. He answered, 
only, ‘ She has left me ;”? and proceeded in a hur- 
ried way with his work. She was dead ! and he was 
left alone, to toil, and get money, and mourn. The 
heart in which he had hoarded all his secrets, all his 
hopes, was cold ; and fame itself was but a shadow ! 
and so it is, that all we love must wither—that we 
ourselves must wither and die away. ’Tis a tright 
saying—yet a wholesome moral belongs to it. The 
thread of our life is spun ; it is twisted firmly, and 
looks as if it would last forever. All colors are there 
—the gaudy yellow and the sanguine red, and black 
—dark as death ; yet itis cut in twain by the shears 
of Fate, almost before we discern the peril. 





COURTSHIP. 

The most sentimental courtship which we have 
ever heard or read of took place not long since with- 
in the circle of our acquaintance. Louisa was the 
only child of a gentleman, who, blessed with afflu- 
ence, had spared no pains to improve by a liberal ed- 
ucation the graces which nature had lavished upon 





his daughter. In short, Louisa was an heiress ; and, 





like other heiresses, had a numerous train of suit- 
ers. 

“ Among the rest young William bow’d, 

But never talked of love.’ 

He was a young man of inestimable worth and tal- 
ents, which Louisa was not the last to discover ; but 
he possessed no small share of that diffidence usual- 
ly attendant on true merit. Their eyes had long pro- 
fessed a mutual flame before he could muster the 
courage to disclose his passions. Chance threw in 
his way a golden opportunity. They were alone.— 
After an awkward silence of some minutes, he ad- 
vanced, took her hand : “ Louisa !”—his voice fau- 
tered—he could not utter another word ; but his el- 
oquent countenance spoke the rest. Louisa under 
stood him ; and, overwhelmed with confusion, stam- 
mered out, “ Go—ask my Father ! 
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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
COME TO THE MOUNTAINS. 
TO J se ef %. 
Coinc to the mountains, come with me, 
Enchantment hevers o’er the scene ; 
The grotto’s shade thy home shall be, 
Thy walks the flowers of woodland green. 


Come, lovely friend, the vernal breeze 
Floats gently o’er the grassy plain ; 

The wild bird chants his mellow lays, 
And shepherds’ reeds are'tuned again. 


How grand, how beautiful, to see, 

When warring winds have sunk to rest, 
The golden sun’s declining ray 

Glist’ning the far-off mountain’s crest. 


How sweet to hear, at early morn, 
The red-breast carol o’er his song ; 

Or listen to the huntsman’s horn, 
Floating the pure air faint along. 


Delightful spring ! thy precious charms 
Will sooth the bosom’s wild alarms ; 

Then come, sweet friend, come fly with me, 
Our mountain scenes were form’d for thee. 


Oh ! come with me, our mountain vale 

Is clad in summer’s gayest bloom ; 
Delightful is each passing gale, 

Fragrant with wild flower’s rich perfume. 


Our wilds are rude, but then ’tis sweet 
To hear the tender lambkins bleat ; 

*Tis sweet to hear the curfew bell, 
And thundering of the water-fall. 


’Tis sweet to climb the mountain height, 
And view the early morning’s light ; 
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And swect to view, on leaves and flowers, 
The sparkling gems of thunder showers. 


Delightful summer ! these thy charms 
Will sooth the bosom’s wild alarms ; 

Then come, sweet friend, come fly with me, 
Our mountain scenes were form’d for thee. 


Come to the hills, sublime and fair, 
Where lakes and rivers intervene— 

Fair autumn waves her yellow hair, 
And mellow fruits enrich the scéne. 


Oh ! then ’tis sweet, at dead of night. 
To listen to the mountain spright ; 

To hear the cooing night-bird’s yell 
Far echoing up the lonely dell. 


*Tis sweet to sail the lake’s broad sheet 
Where rippling billows kissing mect ; 
Oh ! if there be a land of bliss, 
*Tis this delightful wilderness ! 


Then come to the mountains, come with me, 
And view these regions, calm-and sweet ; 
Porsake a jarzing world of woe... 
For joys the heart can ne’erforget ; 
For if there be a land of bliss, 
*Tis this deligtful wilderness. W. 





SONG—by Moone. 

Believe me, if all those endearing young charms, 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 

Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my arms, 
Like fairy’ gifts fading away ; 

Thou wouldst still be adored as this moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will ; 

And around the dear ruin eash wish of my heart 
Would cntwine itself verdantly still. 


It is not while beauty and youth are thine own, 
And thy cheeks unprofianed by a tear, 

That the fervor and faith of a soul can be known, 
To which time will but make thee more dear. 
Oh ! the heart that has truly loved, never forgets, 

But as truly loves onto a close : 
As the sun-flower turns on her god when he sets, 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose. 








LADIES MUSEUM. 











PROV IDENCE, SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1825. 








FASHIONS IN PROVIDENCE. 

Morning “Promenade Dress—Dove-colored or Iilac 
silk spencer, over a_ dress of plain Swiss muslin, 
flounced with rows of same material ; a frill of thread 
lace at the neck ; Leghorn gypscy, with bunch of 
flowers ; veil of white bobbinet ; green parasol ; tor- 
toise shell reticule; gloves and shoes of a corres- 
ponding color with spencer. Dress of figured green 
Gros de Naples, open in front, rich figured Swiss 
muslin under dress ; Leghorn gypsey, with green 
and white flowers ; white lace veil ; green parasol ; 
open-work willow reticule ; white kid gloves, and 
green Prunella shoes. 

Evening Dress—White figured satin—bordered 
with pink—sleeves and bosom with bands of pink 
satin ; pearl necklace and ear-rings ; head ornament- 


ed with pink and green flowers ; 





long kid gloves 
and shoes. Crapé¢ lisse dress, over petticoat of rich 
white satin, bordered with rows of white satin leaves ; 

sleeves and waist to correspond ; steel belt, and oth- | 
er ornaments of the same ; hair puffed in front, clus- 
ter of curls, white, green and blue flowers ; white 
gloves and shoes. 

BACHELORS, LOOK-OUT ! 

The Dey of Algiers has resorted to a singular 
mode of conquering the love of celebacy, by ordain- 
ing that every Bachelor, of more than twenty years 
of age, shall receive, at least once a day, in public, a 
sound flogzing. 

CAUTION TO LADIES. 

It is stated, in a late number of the Philadelphia 
Gazette, that at a fashionable Tea Party in that city, 
the young lady of the family, as usual, was calle@ up- 
on to perform the honors of the tea table. In the 
course of it, she had occasion to rise from her chair 
to reach an article on the opposite side of the waiter. 
In the act of resuming her seat, the end of her cor- 
set bone unfortunately hitched in the rim of the wai- 
ter, and, terrible to relate, tilted the whole of its con- 
tents into her lap! Hot coffee, boiling tea, cream, 
toasts, cakes, &c. in one indiscriminate mass. 





A CURIOSITY. 

A Pottsgrove [Penn.] paper gives an account of 
aman resiling in that township, named Henry Hats-s! 
ficld, who has been blind from his youth, caused by 
the small pox ; he is a very respectable citizen, and 
a few years ago purcliased a tract of land, and now 
keeps a public house ; he is married and has several 
children. Besides keeping a public house for a live- 
lihood, he makes baskets of all sizes and descrip- 
tions, of a superior quality. What is most singular 
with him, he will go alone, as far as six miles from his 
home, with his axe, into a large wood, where he will 
single out saplings or small trees, such as will an- 
swer his purpose for making splits, &c. ; he will cut 
them down into such lengths as will suit ; he will 
then hide his axe in the leaves or branches he may 
meet with, and start off to a neighboring farmer, em- 
ploy his waggon and horses to haul his wood home, 
and then return and take his axe from the place 
where he had concealed it—this he will do without 
a living soul near him. 





Wanted immediately, a few of the first number of 
the Lavres Mvseum—those having them in their pos- 
session, who have not subscribed, and do not intend 
to subscribe for this volume, may, by returning them 
to this Office, receive either of the succeeding num- 
bers in exchange. 


NEW PAPER. 

Mr. John C. Harwood, Printer, of this town, has 
issued Proposals for publishing, in the flourishing vil- 
lage of Pawtucket, a weekly Newspaper, to be en- 
titled “ T'he Pawtucket Chronicle, and Manufacturers’ 
and Artizans’ Advocate.” We sincerely hope its 
success may be commensurate with the resources of 
that rising community—in which case Mr. H. will 


TURN-OUT. + a 

| Nearly all the Journeymen Taitors in Lo yd 

| ly struck—their demand being that no work ' hould 
be sent out to be done by Women. 





TO A CORRESPONDENT. 

The favor of “Tabitha Bramble” is inadmissible. 
A moment’s candid reflection will, we have no doubt, 
convince her of the propriety of the course we have 
| adopted. 
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WIARRIED, 

In this town, on Sunday evening last, by Rev. Mr. 
Webb, Captain Joseph B. Spooner, to Miss Sarah D. 
Verily, all of this town. 

In Pawtucket, on Wednesday evening week, by 
Rev. Mr. Benedict, Mr. Oliver Gorton, to Miss Char- 
lotte Sweetland. 

In Wilmington, N.C. Capt. Gideon Ricketson, te 
Miss Eveline Perry, daughter of the late Col. James 
Perry, of Newport. 

OP The following appears in a late paper on the 
marriage of Mr. ‘Tarbox to Miss Hyde : 

O may the bride, 
Through life abide, 
All matrimonial war—knocks ; 
And may his Hyde* 
Stick to the side 
Of hersweet, loving Tar-Box. 




















DIED; 

In this town, on Wednesday morning last, after a 
short and distressing illness, Mr. William Brown, 
aged 18, son of the late Mr. Thurston Brown, of 
Little-Compton. 

On Monday morning last, William, son of Mr. 
Stephen Tripp, aged 9 years and 10 months. 

On Wednesday morning last, after a short illnéss, 
Mr. William Potter, in the 42d year of his age. 

On Tuesday last, Mrs, Sarah Cooke, wife of Mr. 
Caleb C. Cooke, inthe 29th year of her age. 

On the 3d instant, Charles D. son of Mr. Oliver 
Vinton, aged 13 months. 

On Monday, Isaac Brown, son of Mr. Truman Beck- 
with, aged 8 months. 

On Saturday last, Eliza Shearman, infant daughter 
of Mr. Pardon S. Pearse, aged 13 months and 14 
days. 

In Bristol, Mr. Elijah Willard, aged 46. 

In Seekonk, Mr. Ephraim Chaffee, in the 66th 
year of his age. 





have no cause to regret his undertaking. 
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